CHAPTER XII

The Discovery of Radium

WHILE a young wife kept house, washed her baby
daughter and put pans on the fire, in a wretched
laboratory at the School of Physics a woman physicist
was making the most important discovery of modern science.
At the end of 1897 the balance-sheet of Marie's activity
showed two university degrees, a fellowship and a monograph
on the magnetisation of tempered steel. No sooner had she
recovered from childbirth than she was back again at the
laboratory.
The next stage in the logical development of her career was
the doctor's degree. Several weeks of indecision came in here.
She had to choose a subject of research which would furnish
fertile and original material. Like a writer who hesitates and
asks himself questions before settling the subject of his next
novel, Marie, reviewing the most recent work in physics with
Pierre, was in search of a subject for a thesis.
; At this critical moment Pierre's advice had an importance
which cannot be neglected. With respect to her husband, the
young woman regarded herself as an apprentice: he was an
older physicist, much more experienced than she. He was even,
to put it exactly, her chief, her "boss."
But without a doubt Marie's character, her intimate nature,
played a great part in this all-important choice. From child-
hood the Polish girl had carried the curiosity and daring of an
explorer within her. This was the instinct that had driven her
to leave Warsaw for Paris and the Sorbonne, and had made
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